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THE ARTIST AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By ROGER Fry 


Introduction 


Roger Fry (1866-1934) was the most influential and articulate art 
critic of his generation in England. He is often compared to Ruskin in his 
position as a tastemaker and artistic reformer. 


After earning an honors degree in natural science at Cambridge, he 
turned to painting and completed his apprentice studies in Rome and Paris. 
Throughout his life he practiced the art of painting, but success in this activity 
always eluded him. In the 1890's Fry established himself as a knowledgeable 
scholar of Italian painting and he published his first critical work, a mono- 
graph on Giovanni Bellini. After the turn of the century he held an appoint- 
ment as curator at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In 1910 he organized and defended a large exhibition in London of 
paintings by Van Gogh, Gauguin, Cezanne, Matisse and Picasso. The term 
Post-Impressionism was coined by Fry at this time. This important exhibition 
preceded the Armory Show in New York by three years and provoked a 
similar scandal with accompanying public hostility. 

Fry lent his organizational talent and his creative abilities as a designer to 
the establishment of the Omega Workshops in London, a communal enter- 
prise of artists and craftsmen, which he founded on the earlier experiments of 
William Morris. In the period following the First World War he was asso- 
ciated with the Bloomsbury Group of English writers and intellectuals. His 
friend from these years, Virginia Woolf, published a biography of Roger Fry 
in 1940. 

A year before his death Fry was appointed Slade Professor of Fine Arts 
at Cambridge. His most important publications are: Vision and Design, 1920; 
Transformations, 1926; Cezanne, 1927; and the posthumous Last Lectures, 
1939. All of these works are currently in print in paperback editions, an 
indication of their author’s lasting influence on art criticism and art history. 

He had a reputation as a compelling lecturer and his art criticism was 
admirably written in a forceful, lucid prose. Fry, together with his fellow 
critic, Clive Bell, proposed a rigid formalist esthetics which has had wide 
influence throughout the world of art. His nuclear ideas on artistic form are 
carefully expounded in the following essay. 

“The Artist and Psychoanalysis” was originally read before a meeting of 
the British Psychological Society and it was first published in London by the 
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Hogarth Press, 1924. The essay should be of particular interest to readers 
of this BULLETIN, and because of its limited availability it is being reprinted. 


In this essay Fry refers to the psychoanalytic author, Dr. Pfister. This 
reference is to Dr. Oskar Pfister, a Swiss Protestant clergyman and close 
friend and correspondent of Freud. Pfister wrote a great number of papers 
and books dealing with psychoanalysis and its impact on art, education, reli- 
gion, and ethics. Two of his books translated into English are: The Psycho- 
analytic Method, 19/7, and Expressionism in Art: Its Psychological and 
Biological Basis, 1922. 


JAMES L. Foy, M.D. 


As I am no psychologist, my presumption in addressing a gathering of 
professional psychologists seems to call for apology. My defense is that of 
late years you have managed to make yourselves so interesting to the world 
at large that you have inevitably attracted the attention of outsiders. You 


have let off too many fireworks in your back garden to wonder that strangers 
have been looking over the wall. 


Before the advent of Dr. Freud you worked for so long in a tranquil and 


almost deserted solitude that this invasion of your privacy may be a strange 
and disturbing experience. As an artist let me assure you that you will get 
accustomed to it, for we artists have always been absurdly interesting to the 
outside world, and are, a good many of us, by no means averse from these 
self-invited guests to our workshops. And to be perfectly frank psychologists 


are the latest disturbers of our rest and threaten to be not the least impor- 
tunate. 


That is one reason why I thought it might be profitable if we arranged 
together the terms on which you would be not only admitted, but welcomed. 
Those terms are very simple, they consist of one clause, namely, that before 
you tell us what we are doing and why we do it, we think you should take the 
trouble to understand what we are doing and why we think we do it. I know 
how impatient doctors are while the patient is going through his symptoms 
but they do generally make that concession to human nature. If after that, 
you can show us that we have got a mistaken notion of our own activities, 
that we have unconsciously rationalized them and in doing so disguised their 
true significance, we will listen in all humility. 


What I have to suggest to you tonight is rather complicated. | will there- . 
fore begin by summarizing briefly my main ideas. 
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The Two Faces of Art 


(1) The words “art” and “artist” are simple enough, but alas they have 
no sharply defined usage. Artists are a group of people of very different 
temperaments and some of them are actuated by quite different motives, and 
exercise quite different psychical activities, from others. 

(2) I believe that two distinct aims and activities have got classed 
together under the word “art” and that the word “artist” is used of two 
distinct groups of men. One of these groups into which I would divide artists 
is mainly preoccupied with creating a fantasy-world in which the fulfillment 
of wishes is realized. The other is concerned with the contemplation of formal 
relations. I believe this latter activity to be as much detached from the 
instinctive life as any human activity that we know; to be in that respect on a 
par with science. I consider this latter the distinctive esthetic activity. I 
admit that to some extent these two aims may both appear in any given work 
of art but I believe them to be fundamentally different, if not in their origins, 
at least in their functions. 

To begin with, let us get clear about the question of origins. No doubt 
the question of the origin of any phenomenon is of great interest and impor- 
tance, but it must always be borne in mind that the discovery of the origin is 
not an explanation of the phenomenon. Origins do not necessarily explain 
functions. The alimentary canal and the brain both have their origin in the 
epithelial tissue, but one would give an enquirer a strange idea of the func- 
tional importance of the brain in the economy of the body if one only stated 
that it was originally part of the skin. 

So if you were to prove that art originated in the sexual feelings of man, 
that might be a very important and interesting discovery, but it would be no 
explanation of the significance of art for human life. Not what an organ came 
from, but what it has come to be, is the most important consideration, though 
what it came from, and the path it has taken in its progress, may throw 
a light on what it really is. As an instance take the case of language. 
Dr. Freud in his lectures quotes a theory of language which I am not qualified 
to criticize or approve but which sounds to me plausible—it is that when 
men began to work in groups at wood-cutting, building, or what not, they 
sweetened their toil by shouting together sounds that had a sexual significance 
and that gradually these sounds became dissociated from sex and associated 
with particular actions or objects, and thus the original roots of language 
came into being. Now to argue from this that language is merely a function 
of the sex instinct would be grotesque. Since it has come to be the vehicle 
for the whole discursive intellectual life of man—it has come to serve most 
of all precisely those activities which are most completely removed from 
the instinctive life. Indeed all human activities must presumably have their 
ultimate origins in some part of the purely animal and instinctive life of our 
earliest ancestors. 


Science itself, the activity of the pure reflective intellect, no doubt comes 
from a gradual misapplication and distortion of what was once only a weapon 
in the struggle for life. What was once hardly more than the animal 
ingenuity, which enabled man to contrive elementary devices for protection 
or shelter, has become through that very process of misapplication the purely 
reflective and disinterested intellectual power of an Einstein or a Freud, 
and we can show almost every intermediate stage in this long process. 
Now if you wanted to investigate the real nature of this truth-seeking passion 
of scientific men, it might be important, no doubt, to discover when it first 
branched off from the instinctive ratiocination of animals, but you could say 
nothing about its significance unless you studied it beyond the point where 
it had lost all traces of its subservience to the instinctive life. To understand 
the scientific activity you must note that its essence is precisely this complete 
detachment from the instinctive life, its complete uselessness, its abiological 
nature, since it exists not to serve life but truth, and this is precisely why 
those who devote themselves to this activity are constantly in conflict with 


the mass of mankind which is deeply concerned with life and completely 
indifferent to truth. 


Now one of the pleas I want to make to you is that, if you wish to 
discover something about the nature of artistic activity, you should study 
it at a stage where it has thrown off the traces of its origin, has run clear, 
as it were, of all these accessory accompaniments which surround and, per- 
haps, cloak it in its earlier stages. 


There is such a thing as impure or useful science, and, if you were to 
analyze that activity, you would find all sorts of biological motives at work, 
although the fundamental truth-seeking passion of pure science is dis- 


tinguished precisely by its independence of, and its indifference to, biological 
necessity. 


Similarly there is an impure and, perhaps, useful art (though the use of 
impure art is not so easily demonstrated as that of impure science); here 
too, analysis would reveal a number of elements which really form no part 
of the essential esthetic activity, and you will make a serious mistake if, after 


such an analysis, you declare these to be constituent parts of that phe- 
nomenon. 


If you have a substance which you know to be chemically pure it is 
clear that you have a right to say that every element which you discover 
in that substance by analysis is a constituent part of it, but, if you have any 
reason to suspect an impure mixture, you know that any particular element 
which the analysis reveals may be due to the impurity and form no part of 
the substance which you are investigating. 


Now that the esthetic activity does mix in various degrees with a number 
of other activities is surely evident. Take for instance advertisements; many 
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of these show no esthetic effort and do not even try to afford esthetic pleasure; 
they merely convey more or less inaccurate information about a particular 
object. You can think of advertisements where not only are the merits of 
the objects enumerated but the object, let us say a bottle of Somebody’s 
Beer, is depicted. Every detail of the bottle and its label is given so that 
we may recognize it when we see it in the bar, but there is no sign that in 
the manner of representation any thought has been expended for our esthetic 
pleasure. On the other hand, I take certain advertisements in American 
journals, where advertisements are taken seriously and romantically, and 
I find a very genuine effort, in the proportion and spacing of the letters, in 
the harmonious consistence of the forms, and in the exact presentation of 
the object, towards esthetic pleasure. None the less this esthetic appeal is 
mixed with all sorts of appeals to other feelings than the love of beauty— 
appeals to our sense of social prestige, to our avarice, to our desire for 
personal display, and so forth. 


Or take again the case of dress—here no doubt there is often a con- 
siderable care for pure beauty of line and harmony of colour, but such 
considerations have continually to give place to far more pressing concerns 
connected with social rivalry, in fact to all the complicated mass of instincts 
which go to make up what we call snobbishness. 

These, then, are the obvious mixtures, in which the esthetic impulse 
has a part—but you will say these belong to applied art; if we take pictures 
which subserve no ultimate use we shall surely be safe. But alas the vast 
majority of pictures are not really works of art at all. No doubt in most 
a careful analysis would reveal some trace of esthetic preoccupations, but 
for the most part the appeal they make is to quite other feelings. 


Form and the Esthetic Emotion 


For the moment I must be dogmatic and declare that the esthetic emotion 
is an emotion about form. In certain people, purely formal relations of 
certain kinds arouse peculiarly profound emotions, or rather I ought to say 
the recognition by them of particular kinds of formal relations arouse these 
emotions. Now these emotions about forms may be accompanied by other 
emotions which have to do more or less with what I call the instinctive life. 

The simplest examples of this can be taken from music. If, as frequently 
happens, an unmusical child strikes six notes in succession on the piano, the 
chances are that no one would be able to perceive any necessary relation 
between these notes—they have been struck by accident, as we say. But if 
I strike the first six notes of “God Save the King,” everyone who is not 
quite music-deaf recognizes that they have, as one would say, a meaning, a 
purpose. They occur in such a sequence that after each note has been struck 
we feel that only certain notes can follow and, as the notes follow one 
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another, they more or less adequately fulfill our expectation, i.e., from the 
beginning the idea of a formal design or scheme is impressed on our minds, 
and anything which departed violently from that would be not merely mean- 
ingless, but an outrage to our sense of order and proportion. We have then 
an immediate recognition of formal design, of a trend in every part towards 
a single unity or complete thing which we call the tune. 


Now let us suppose that you hear “God Save the King” for the first 
time; it is possible that you would get an emotion from the mere recognition 
of that formal system. I do not say it would be a very profound or important 
emotion, but it might be an emotion, and it would probably stir up no image 
whatever in your mind, would be associated with no particular person or 
thing or idea. But those particular notes have become associated with many 
other things in our minds, so that when they are played we no longer 
can fix our minds on the form, we are instantly invaded by the associated 
feelings of loyalty, devotion to country, boredom from the memory of tire- 
some functions, or relief that we can now at least leave the theatre. We 
shall say that that particular formal design of notes has become symbolical 
of numerous other things with which it has become associated. 


Now this simple case presents in easy form some of the problems which 
confront us in works of art of all kinds. The form of a work of art has a 
meaning of its own and the contemplation of the form in and for itself 
gives rise in some people to a special emotion which does not depend upon 
the association of the form with anything else whatever. But that form may by 
various means either by casual onposition or by some resemblance to things 
or people or ideas in the outside world. become intimately associated in 
our minds with those other things, and if these things are objects of emotional 
feeling, we shall get from the contemplation of the form the echo of all the 
feelings belonging to the associated objects. 


Now since very few people are so constituted by nature or training as 
to have develoved the svecial feeling about formal design, and since everyone 
has accumulated a vast mass of feeling about all sorts of objects, persons, 
and ideas, for the greater part of mankind the associated emotions of a work 
of art are far stronger than the purely esthetic ones. 


So far does this go that they hardly notice the form, but pass at once 
into the world of associated emotions which that form calls up in them. 
Thus, to go back to our example, the vast majority of people have no notion 
whether the form of “God Save the King” is finely constructed and capable 
of arousing esthetic emotion or not. They have never, properly speaking, 
heard the form because they have always passed at once into that richly 
varied world of racial and social emotion which has gathered round it. 


And what is true of certain pieces of music is even more true of the 
graphic arts. Here we have forms which quite visibly resemble certain 
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objects in nature, and not infrequently these objects, such for instance as 
a beautiful woman, are charged for us with a great deal of emotion. When to 
this we add that people are far less sensitive to the meaning of visible formal 
design than they are to audible design, we need not be surprised that pictures 
are almost always estimated for qualities which have nothing, or almost 
nothing, to do with their formal design or their esthetic quality in the 
strict sense. 


To satisfy this emotional pleasure in the associated ideas of images 
which the mass of mankind feel so strongly there has arisen a vast production 
of pictures, writings, music, etc. in which formal design is entirely sub- 
ordinated to the excitation of the emotions associated with objects. And 
this is what we may call popular, commercial, or impure art, and to this 
category belongs nowadays the vast majority of so called artistic productions. 
On the other hand, in each generation there are likely to be a certain number 
of people who have a sensitiveness to purely formal relations. To such people 
these relations have meaning and arouse keen emotions of pleasure. And 
these people create such systems of formal relations and do not sacrifice 
willingly or consciously anything of those formal relations to the arousing 
of emotions connected with objects in the outside world. Their whole 
attention is directed towards establishing the completest relationship of all 
parts within the system of the work of art. 


It so happens that these systems of formal relations the meaning of 
which is apprehended by a comparatively few people in each generation, 
have a curious vitality and longevity, whereas those works in which appeal 
is made chiefly to the associated ideas of images rarely survive the generation 
for whose pleasure they were made. This may be because the emotions 
about objects change more rapidly than the emotions about form. But what- 
ever the reason, the result is that the accumulated and inherited artistic 
treasure of mankind is made up almost entirely of those works in which 
formal design is the predominant consideration. : 

This contrast between the nature of inherited art and the mass of con- 
temporary art has become so marked that the word “classic” is often used 
(loosely and incorrectly, no doubt) to denote work which has this peculiar 
character. People speak of classical music, for instance, when they mean 
the works of any of the great composers. It is significant of the rarity of 
comprehension of such formal design that to many people classical music is 
almost synonymous with “dull” music. 


The Expression of Phantasy 


Now what I want to put before you is that the purposes and methods of 
these two kinds of art and of the two kinds of artist that produce them are so 
different—in so many ways so diametrically opposed that when you set out 
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to analyze the nature and function of art by psychological tests, you must 
know which kind you are dealing with and you must keep your results in 
separate pigeon-holes or else you will only make confusion worse confounded. 


Before I go any further I will turn to what one or two of the psychological 
authorities have said on the subject. I quote the passage in his introduction 
to Psychoanalysis in which Dr. Freud speaks of the artist. This is what he 
says: 


Before you leave to-day I should like to direct your attention for a moment 
to a side of phantasy-life of very general interest. There is, in fact a path 
from phantasy back again to reality, and that is—art. The artist has also an 
introverted disposition and has not far to go to become neurotic. He is one 
who is urged on by instinctive needs which are too clamorous; he longs to 
attain to honour, power, riches, fame, and the love of women; but he lacks 
the means of achieving these gratifications. So like any other with an unsatisfied 
longing, he turns away from reality and transfers all his interest, and all his 
Libido, too, on to the creation of his wishes in life. There must be many 
factors in combination to prevent this becoming the whole outcome of his 
development; it is well known how often artists in particular suffer from 
partial inhibition of their capacities through neurosis. Probably their constitu- 
tion is endowed with a powerful capacity for sublimation and with a certain 
flexibility in the repressions determining the conflict. But the way back to 
reality is found by the artist thus: He is not the only one who has a life of 
phantasy; the intermediate world of phantasy is sanctioned by general human 
consent, and every hungry soul looks to it for comfort and consolation. But 
to those who are not artists the gratification that can be drawn from the springs 
of phantasy is very limited; their inexorable repressions prevent the enjoyment 
of all but the meagre daydreams which can become conscious. A true artist 
has more at his disposal. First of all he understands how to elaborate his day- 
dreams, so that they lose that personal note which grates upon strange ears 
and become enjoyable to others; he knows too how to modify them sufficiently 
so that their origin in prohibited sources is not easily detected. Further, he 
possesses the mysterious ability to mould his particular material until it expresses 
the idea of his phantasy faithfully; and then he knows how to attach to this 
reflection of his phantasy-life so strong a stream of pleasure that, for a time 
at least, the repressions are out-balanced and dispelled by it. When he can do 
all this, he opens out to others the way back to the comfort and consolation 
of their own unconscious sources of pleasure, and so reaps their gratitude and 
admiration; then he has won—through his phantasy—what before he could only 
win in phantasy, honour, power, and the love of women. 


I must ask you to believe that any criticism I make on this passage is not 
actuated by motives of personal pique. To be called introverted and on the 
brink of being neurotic does not seriously affect me. Indeed ever since I 
observed that the only people worth talking to, the only agreeable com- 
panions, belonged to the class that morbidly healthy, censorious people classed: 
as neurotic and degenerate, these words have lost all terror for me. All the 
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same I must declare that the portrait of the artist here given is drawn on the 
lines of a widespread popular fallacy about the “artistic temperament.” 


Most people lead dull, monotonous, and conventional lives with inade- 
quate satisfaction of their libido, and one of their favorite phantasies is that 
of the Bohemian—the gay, reckless, devil-may-care fellow who is always 
kicking over the traces and yet gets toleration and even consideration from 
the world by reason of a purely magic gift called genius. Now this creature 
is not altogether a myth—he or something like him does undoubtedly exist— 
he frequently practises art but he is generally a second-rate artist. He may 
even be a very brilliant and successful one, but he is none the less a very 
minor artist. On the other hand, almost all the artists who have done anything 
approaching first-rate work have been thoroughly bourgeois people—leading 
quiet, unostentatious lives, indifferent to the world’s praise or blame, and far 
too much interested in their job to spend their time in kicking over the traces. 


Now all through this passage Dr. Freud is giving us the picture of such 
a brilliant, successful, and essentially impure artist—I need not say that 
I used the words “pure” and “impure” in a strictly esthetic sense without any 
reference to sexual morality—i.e., he is an artist who realizes the dream 
world wherein he and his admirers find an ideal satisfaction of their un- 
satisfied instincts. He creates images and situations which belong to this 
dream world wherein we are free to play the role which we all think we have 
somehow missed in actual life. 


It is quite true that this explains nearly all contemporary artistic creation. 
You have only to think of the average novel, especially the feuilleton of papers 
like the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror, and others, which supply every 
day their pittance of imagined romantic love to hungry girl clerks and house- 
maids. In fact I believe the most successful and widely read of these (mostly 
lady) novelists do generally day-dream in print, as it were; nothing else 
would account for their astounding productivity. These people have the fortu- 
nate gift of dreaming the average person’s day-dream so that the wish- 
fulfilment which comes natural to them coincides precisely with the wish-ful- 
filment of a vast number of the population. Other less fortunate writers have 
deliberately and consciously to concoct the sort of day-dream that they 
believe the public want, and these can never be quite the best-sellers. 


None of these conditions apply to any first-rate novel—the novels that 
have endured do not represent wish-fulfilment to any considerable extent. 
They depend, on the contrary, for their effect upon a peculiar detachment 
from the instinctive life. Instead of manipulating reality so as to conform to 
the libido, they note the inexorable sequence in life of cause and effect, they 
mark the total indifference of fate to all human desires, and they endeavor to 
derive precisely from that inexorability of fate an altogether different kind 
of pleasure—the pleasure which consists in the recognition of inevitable 
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sequences; a pleasure which you see corresponds to the pleasure which we 
found in marking the inevitable sequence of the notes in a tune; in fact again 
a pleasure derived from the contemplation of the relations and correspond- 
ences of form. To give you instances—no one who hoped to get an ideal 
wish-fulfilment would go to Mme. Bovary or Anna Karenina or even Vanity 
Fair. 


Another immense art industry of to-day is the Cinema, and here too 
wish-fulfilment reigns supreme. I remember an advertisement of a Cinema 
with the legend “Let us live a life in two hours.” This was a clear appeal to 
the desire to realize ideally what reality had denied, and indeed there can be 
no doubt about the method and purpose of nearly all the films, at least such 
as are not definitely comic, since the comic introduces another problem which 
I cannot go into now. 


By a process which is mere child’s play in the dream life we instantly 
identify ourselves with the hero, and then what satisfaction we attain! With 
what incredible skill and what incredible good fortune we foil the villain’s 
plot against the heroine, arrive in the nick of time to shoot him dead, and 
ride off with the heroine either insensible from fear or just able to cling to us 
for dear life as we cross terrible ravines on a fallen tree-trunk, scale precipices 
and crash through forests, and always with the certainty of ultimate and 
triumphant success! But I needn’t labour the point; the theatre with its audi- 
ence always clamorous for a happy ending is no less obvious a case. 


' 


The Artistic Conscience 

What is more interesting is the question of the real artist’s attitude to 
all this; for, in so far as he has to depend on his art for his living, he is under 
the hard compulsion of throwing a sop to the public, and therefore of giving 
some satisfaction to the dream-life in his creations. The whole question of 
the artistic conscience centers round this point. It happens that some great 
artists have had rather easy artistic consciences. Dickens is a noteworthy 
case of this and you all know how he deliberately and consciously spoiled one 
of his novels by yielding to the clamour of the public and giving it a happy 
ending, though by doing so he broke the sequence which he knew to be 
esthetically inevitable. 

But the mere fact that there is such a conflict between the artist and 
the general public is a proof that, qua-artist, the creator has other aims than 
that of wish-fulfilment and that the pleasure which he feels is not thus directly 
connected with the libido. 


Freud, however daring some of his generalizations may be, is a man of 
scrupulous intellectual integrity, and he has generally avoided treating the 
question of esthetics and the artistic impulse, knowing, I suppose, that he 
has not the necessary sensibility and understanding. But other psycho- 
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analysts have gone further. Dr. Jung devotes a chapter of his psychological 
types to the artist. I wish I could criticize this, but I frankly confess I do 
not understand what it is about. Nothing that he says corresponds to any 
kind of experience which I, or, I suspect, any of the artists I have known 
have ever had. In fact, I can find no connection at all with real experience 
so that I must simply leave it on one side, merely noting by the way that, 
according to Jung, Western Art implies an extravert attitude and Eastern 
Art an introvert attitude (Freud you will remember makes all artists intro- 
vert). Anyone who knows Oriental and Western Art at all intimately must 
shudder at the temerity of any such generalization. 


I quite recognize that a certain positive turn of mind makes me unfitted 
to follow Jung’s speculations and that I am perhaps unfairly neglecting him. 
I turn to Dr. Pfister and here, too, I will confess to a certain prejudice. I 
find, according to him, that psychoanalysis can only be safely practised by 
Christians—all other religions are dissolved by the destructive activity of 
psychoanalysis—but the Christian religion has the mysterious power of 
remaining insoluble. This hardly reassures me that Dr. Pfister possesses 
that intellectual impartiality which Freud so rightly claims as the chief 
weapon of the man of science. 


Well, Dr. Pfister has a chapter on Psychoanalysis and Art. He had 
the opportunity to analyze a youth of eighteen, who had apparently come 
to him for treatment and who was frequently disposed to paint pictures. 
I will read you a description of a typical example, “The Bridge of Death.” 


“A youth is about to leap away from a female corpse on to a bridge 
lost in a sea of fog, in the midst of which Death is standing. Behind him 
the sun rises in blood-red splendour. On the right margin two pairs of hands 
are trying to recall or hold back the hurrying youth!” 


Would you like one more, “Night’s Highest Hope?” 

“Night sits as a mother on a rock holding her child on high. Around 
her lie ‘spirits of the night’ holding out their hands to her like praying 
Mohammedans. Rosy-tipped clouds announce the approaching dawn.” 

As a result of prolonged investigation of such works Dr. Pfister arrives 
at the conclusion that: 


“Artistic or poetic inspiration is to be regarded as the manifestation 
of repressed desires and, as such, formed in accordance with the laws by 
which Freud grouped the processes participating in the origin of neurotic 
symptoms, dreams, hallucinations, and related phenomena, save that a whole 
is created, the deeper psychological significance of which, however, is not 
perfectly clear to the artist.” 


“Everything was present,” he adds, “poetic creation, substitution, drama- 
tization. The most intensive use was made of symbolism.” 
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“Everything was present,” I should add, except the faintest glimmer of 
any artistic feeling. The one thing I should know about this interesting 
young man’s drawings would have been the extreme improbability that he 
would ever be the least good as an artist. 


Indeed from time to time my advice is asked about the drawings of 
unhappy and dissatisfied young men and women, drawings which are not 
altogether unlike the improvisations of this Swiss boy, and I invariably 
recommend them not to take up art, because I know that real artists, even 
if they are destined to paint highly imaginative works and go mad in the 
end like Van Gogh, generally begin by making an elaborate study of an old 
pair of boots or something of that kind. 

I do not for a moment doubt the value of Dr. Pfister’s analysis from the 
point of view of understanding the nervous troubles of his patient. I should 
think, indeed, that they would be in effect as useful as the study of his 
dreams, but, precisely in proportion as they were valuable as indications of 


the patient’s dream life, they were worthless as indications of the nature of 
real art. 


Formal Design Versus Symbolism 


For I come back to this, that nothing is more contrary to the essential 
esthetic faculty than the dream. The poet Mallarmé foresaw this long before 
Freud had revealed the psychological value of dreams, for in his poem in 
memory of Theophile Gautier he says that “the spirit of Gautier, the pure 
poet, now watches over the garden of poetry from which he banishes the 
Dream, the enemy of his charge.” You notice that in this connection he 
calls him deliberately the pure poet, knowing that in proportion as poetry 
becomes impure it accepts the Dream. You notice also that Dr. Pfister quite 
unknowingly betrays how little he knows what art is really about when he 
says of his patient’s work that the most extensive use is made of symbolism. 
I have elsewhere expressed the belief that in a world of symbolists only two 
kinds of people are entirely opposed to symbolism, and they are the man of 
science and the artist, since they alone are seeking to make constructions 
which are completely self-consistent, self-supporting and self-contained— 
constructions which do not stand for something else, but appear to have 
ultimate value and in that sense to be real. 


It is, of course, perfectly natural that people should always be looking 
for symbolism in works of art. Since most people are unable to perceive 
the meaning of purely formal relations, are unable to derive from them 
the profound satisfaction that the creator and those that understand him 
feel, they always look for some meaning that can be attached to the 
values of actual life; they always hope to translate a work of art into terms 
of ideas with which they are familiar. None the less, in proportion as an 
artist is pure he is opposed to all symbolism. 
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You will have noticed that in all these psychoanalytical enquiries into 
pictorial art the attention of the investigator is fixed on the nature of the 
images, on what choice the painter has made of the object he represents. 
Now I venture to say that no one who has a real understanding of the art 
of painting attaches any importance to what we call the subject of a picture— 
what is represented. To one who feels the language of pictorial form all de- 
pends on how it is presented, nothing on what. Rembrandt expressed his 
profoundest feelings just as well when he painted a carcass hanging up in a 
butcher’s shop as when he painted the Crucifixion or his mistress. Cezanne 
whom most of us believe to be the greatest artist of modern times expressed 
some of his grandest conceptions in pictures of fruit and crockery on a 
common kitchen table. 


I remember when this fact became clear to me, and the instance may 
help to show what I mean. In a loan exhibition I came upon a picture by 
Chardin. It was a signboard painted to hang outside a druggist’s shop. It 
represented a number of glass retorts, a still, and various glass bottles, the 
furniture of a chemist’s laboratory of that time. You will admit that there 
was not much material for wish-fulfilment (unless the still suggested remote 
possibilities of alcohol). Well, it gave me a very intense and vivid sensation. 
Just the shapes of those bottles and their mutual relations gave me the 
feeling of something immensely grand and impressive and the phrase that 
came into my mind was, “This is just how I felt when I first saw Michel- 
cngelo’s frescos in the Sistine Chapel.” Those represented the whole history 
of creation with the tremendous images of Sybils and Prophets, but esthetically 
it meant something very similar to Chardin’s glass bottles. 


And here let me allude to a curious phenomenon which I have frequently 
noticed, namely that even though at the first shock of a great pictorial design 
the subject appears to have a great deal to do with one’s emotional reaction, 
that part of one’s feeling evaporates very quickly; one soon exhausts the 
feelings connected by associated ideas with the figures, and what remains, 
what never grows less nor evaporates, are the feelings dependent on the 
purely formal relations. This indeed may be the explanation of that curious 
fact that I alluded to, the persistence throughout the ages of works in which 
formal perfection is attained, and the rapid disappearance and neglect which 
is the fate of works that make their chief appeal through the associated 
ideas of the images. 


At this point I must try to meet an objection which psychoanalysts are 
certain to raise. They will say that in my description of popular art I have 
used the word “wish” in the ordinary sense of a more or less conscious wish, 
whereas Freud uses wish of a desire which has been repressed from conscious- 
ness and remains active in the unconscious. The true Freudian wish is in- 
capable of direct satisfaction. The typical kind of case is something like this. 
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A middle-aged lady finds herself compelled at a certain hour of the day to 
go into a particular room and arrange all the objects in a particular way. 
She cannot explain the least why she does it and why she is compelled to 
perform this senseless act. By psychoanalysis it is discovered that in her 
extreme youth she was in love with her father and wanted to kill her mother, 
but that this desire was repressed from consciousness and came out later on 
in this peculiar and roundabout way. Perhaps both father and mother were 
dead at the period of her illness, and so any such fulfilment would be im- 


possible, but even if alive she has ceased to love her father or be jealous of 
her mother. 


I admit that if you adhere strictly to the use of the word “wish” in this 
sense, it is quite possible that Cezanne’s still-life pictures are a sublimation 
of some such repressed instincts. But you will notice that Freud himself 
when he talks of the artist neglects entirely his own definition of “wish.” 
The wish in this case is the unsatisfied trying for “fame, power, money, and 
the love of women.” Now these are not repressed wishes, they are, or may 
be, clearly allowed in consciousness, and they are capable of direct fulfilment. 
And so he goes on to say that it is only because circumstances do not allow 
of their direct fulfilment that the artist takes refuge in the phantasy world. 
Similarly I can guess pretty clearly that Dr. Pfister’s young man’s inventions 
are inspired by unsatisfied sexual desire and this too is not repressed in the 
true Freudian sense. In fact I suspect that many difficulties arise from the 
habit of psychoanalysts of passing from the strict sense of wish to the ordinary 
sense without even themselves noticing how misleading the results may be. 
My criticisms, therefore, are based on the use that they themselves make of 
the word in speaking of art. 


Problems for Psychoanalysis 


Now let me assume that you have granted me my main theory, at least in 
its general outlines—that you admit that while there is an art which corre- 
sponds to the dream life, an art in which the phantasy-making power of the 
libido is at work to produce a wish-fulfilment, there is also an art which has 
withdrawn itself from the dream, which is concerned with reality, an art 
therefore which is pre-eminently objective and disinterested, and which there- 
fore proceeds in the opposite direction from the other kind of art. If you will 
admit this, the most interesting problems suggest themselves for solution. 
What is the psychological meaning of this emotion about forms (which IT will 
call the passion for pure beauty), and what is its relation to the desire for 
truth which is the only other disinterested passion we know of—what, if any, 
are their relations to the libido and the ego? 

And here { will indicate a possibility which will have to be considered, a 
possibility which has often occurred to me, but with regard to which I have 
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never come to any conclusion. I have admitted from the first the great prob- 
ability, to me almost a certainty, that all psychic energy is divided ultimately 
from the instinctive life and has its source in the satisfaction, at however 
distant a remove, of some instinctive need or desire. I suppose, but I do not 
know, that you would trace the love of abstract truth to the reality principle, 
although, in its higher forms, it has long lost any biological value and has 
become an end in itself. 


I should not be surprised if you were ultimately to trace the love of 
abstract beauty to the libido, but, even if you should, I should expect you to 
notice that its relation to that instinctive need is very different from the simple 
relation of the phantasy-making, dream-like quality of impure, image-making 
art. For whereas dream-art, if I may use the phrase, is nearly akin to the 
day-dream and may almost be reckoned as part of the actual instinctive life, 
the love of beauty implies an almost complete detachment from personality 
and from the wishes made by our unsatisfied libido. 


Even if it derives from the libido, it does not seek to satisfy it directly in 
any way. None the less the question occurs: What is the source of the 
affective quality of certain systems of formal design for those who are sensi- 
tive to pure form? Why are we moved deeply by certain sequences of notes 
which arouse no suggestion of any experience in actual life? Why are we 
moved deeply by certain dispositions of space in architecture which refer so 
far as we can tell to no other experience? 


One thing I think we may clearly say, namely, that there is a pleasure in 
the recognition of order, of inevitability in relations, and that the more com- 
plex the relations of which we are able to recognize the inevitable inter- 
dependence and correspondence, the greater is the pleasure; this of course will 
come very near to the pleasure derived from the contemplation of intellectual 
constructions united by logical inevitability. What the source of that satisfac- 
tion is would clearly be a problem for psychology. 


But in art there is, I think, an affective quality which lies outside that. 
It is not a mere recognition of order and inter-relation; every part, as well as 
the whole, becomes suffused with an emotional tone. Now, from our definition 
of this pure beauty, the emotional tone is not due to any recognizable reminis- 
cence or suggestion of the emotional experiences of life; but I sometimes 
wonder if it nevertheless does not get its force from arousing some very deep, 
very vague, and immensely generalized reminiscences. It looks as though art 
had got access to the substratum of all the emotional colours of life, to some- 
thing which underlies all the particular and specialized emotions of actual life. 
It seems to derive an emotional energy from the very conditions of our exist- 
ence by its relation of an emotional significance in time and space. Or it may 
be that art really calls up, as it were, the residual traces left on the spirit by 
the different emotions of life, without however recalling the actual experiences, 
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so that we get an echo of the emotion without the limitation and particular 
direction which it had in experience. 

But these are the wild speculations of an amateur. It is just here that we 
are waiting and longing for you to step in with your precise technique and 
your methodical control. 

I do not pretend that either artists or art critics have made much of a job 
of esthetics. We have started innumerable theories and abandoned them again 
without getting at any very positive and assured results.. But we have of late, 
I think, been able to make a little clearing in the approaches to these problems 
by analyzing a little more clearly than the older writers what goes on inside 
us when we are confronted by different kinds of works of art and by knowing, 
or trying to know, or thinking we know, what, as artists, we are after. 


I expect and desire that you will test everything which we say about our- 
selves and our aims as ruthlessly as you test your patients’ statements about 
their own motives, but at least I hope I have shown that it is important to 
know what class of objects we have in view when we talk of works of art; to 
know that, if you analyze the pictures of let us say the Royal Academy, your 
remarks may interest us on other grounds, but not for the light they throw on 
the esthetic process in itself. 
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CASE STUDIES 


This new department of the Bulletin of Art Therapy provides an oppor- 
tunity for therapists and teachers to share their experiences with other work- 
ers in the field. The contributions appearing below describe work with 
hospitalized psychiatric patients, but material from widely varying situations 
falls within the range of our interests. We hope, for example, to receive 
reports about work in schools, and in the rehabilitation of the physically as 
well as the mentally handicapped. Authors may illustrate typical situations 
either through the example of a single individual or by describing instances in 
which several patients or students are involved. Any vignette which reveals 
the way in which art expression has helped increase understanding of a person, 
his reactions, or his problems, may constitute appropriate case material. 


A BRIEF EXPERIENCE WITH ART THERAPY IN ISRAEL 


During the summer of 1960 I worked as art therapist in the psychiatric 
service of an Israeli government hospital at the invitation of its Director, Dr. 
Chaim Sheba. 


Tel Hashomer is a 1,000-bed general hospital 11 miles from Tel Aviv. 
It was built as an American army camp in 1940, before Israel became a state. 
It resembles a village, with small cement-block buildings bordering the many 
streets which fan out from a central square. It is modern and up-to-date; Dr. 
Sheba is always searching for ways to improve the hospital’s services. 


Most of the department heads are military men, some of them former 
British Army doctors, and while they still serve the needs of the armed 
forces, their main function is now with the civilian population. Since the 
hospital is surrounded by new immigrant settlements, the demands on its 
facilities are great. Its research department has substantial grants from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Much original and successful work has also been 
done in rehabilitation of mental and cardiac patients, the blind, and others. 


Dr. Kultchar, the recently appointed head of the psychiatric service, asked 
me to set up a demonstration project in art therapy for his newly formed staff. 
He had used art therapy successfully in a large mental hospital with which he 
had formerly been associated, but most of his staff at Tel Hashomer had seen 
only medication and electroshock treatment used for the mentally ill. While 
all had an excellent medical education, none of them was analytically oriented. 
For the purposes of this demonstration, Dr. Kultchar, himself an analytically 
oriented psychiatrist, asked me to treat patients without any prior knowledge 
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of their histories, and to explain my methods and findings at the end of my 
stay. I did this by presenting one case at a meeting attended by the two psy- 
chiatrists, head nurse, two occupational therapists, psychiatric social worker, 
two psychologists, two student psychiatrists, and two student psychologists 
who constituted the professional staff. Dr. Kultchar said he felt that our efforts 
had brought the desired result: his staff had become interested in learning to 
use this technique of eliciting material valuable for treatment. 


After adjusting to the humid heat, the hospital routine and food, and the 
kaleidescope of languages and faces, I found myself frequently forgetting that 
I was in a foreign country. Reactions to my work were no more or less critical 
than one encounters in the United States, or probably anywhere. Staff mem- 
bers’ attitudes ranged from interest to irritation. Most of them were plainly 
puzzled by my role. I made it clear from the outset that I am an art teacher 
with the additional insights and interests which enable me to work with 
psychiatric patients. These patients need to develop art skills, I explained, not 
for a creative result, but for the creative experience. It is my belief that art 
therapy, properly used, facilitates the release of pent-up feelings by giving the 
patient a previously unused avenue of communication. The expression 
thereby experienced may be either pleasurable or painful to the patient, but 
I believe it is always useful to both the patient and the psychiatric staff. 


Once I made my role clear and a few patients began coming to their art 
therapy hour with pleasant anticipation, I found working at Tel Hashomer 
exciting and comfortable. I had a small office off a garden. It was simply 
furnished with a desk and a few chairs, and had running water. We used 
materials | had brought with me: crayons, pastels, tempera, finger paints, and 
a variety of papers. I saw ten patients individually; they were selected by 
members of the staff on an unsystematic basis. Some of them wanted to come, 
and some set up strong resistance; a few could not speak or understand a 
word of English or any other language I could manage. 


I tried to see each referred patient three times a week, but in practice 
such conflicts as medical appointments, visitors, and meetings often interfered. 
As a rule patients came and left on their own, but occasionally I brought a 
patient from his bedroom or walked him back to some other activity. 


The patient I chose to present at the end of my summer’s work was one 
who came willingly and who could speak and understand a reasonable amount 
of English. I had a warm, friendly relationship with Mrs. A. from the begin- 
ning. Although I adhered to the requirement of treating her without prior 
information, I learned about her history and problems through her pictures 
and the talking she did about them, both before and after she worked, and, 
indeed, often while working. My experience with her is here summarized. 
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When I first saw Mrs. A., a middle-aged woman with three grown chil- 
dren, she was deeply depressed. She had had several previous admissions to 
the hospital; the first admission had occurred soon after the marriage of her 
eldest child and only daughter. Her family had become alarmed when Mrs. A. 
withdrew from normal family activities, stayed alone in her room, and began 
to neglect herself and all her home obligations. She willingly submitted to 
hospitalization. 


When Dr. Kultchar introduced Mrs. A. to me, she wept steadily and held 
her head down. She was pale, her hands were trembling and so tightly twined 
together that the knuckles were white. Instead of being dressed in street 
clothes, as the psychiatric patients generally were, she wore pajamas and a 
house-coat. Her face, however, was carefully made up and her hair becom- 
ingly arranged. 


She came into my office timidly and sat tensely in the chair opposite mine 
at the desk, where art supplies were laid out ready for use. Her tears flowed 
unceasingly, yet I had the feeling that I was being carefully scrutinized. During 
the early part of this first session she spoke only a few broken words, but this 
at least gave me the chance to remark on her ability to manage the English 
language; this apparently encouraged her to talk. After about half an hour, 
she declared that art therapy was out of the question, since she was afraid to 
pick up a crayon or paint brush, and was sure she would not be able to hold 
anything in her hands. But then she said that perhaps if I helped her, she 
could try to draw. I reached across the desk and lightly put my left hand on 
the back of her right hand, saying “Of course, I’m here to help.” Although 
the tears continued, she picked up a crayon and started to draw. I withdrew 
my hand very soon without her seeming even to notice. 


During our time together I learned that her married life had been miser- 
able. She laid the blame on her father-in-law who lived in her home. She 
described him as a tyrant who dominated the household and ruled over the 
children with an iron hand. She was defensive about her husband, only 
complaining of his failure to speak up against his father’s dictatorship. Mrs. 
A.’s way of trying to protect her children from their grandfather’s disapproval 
and punishments was to voice no opposition. By the time our sessions took 
place, the father-in-law had died. 


Mrs. A. seemed to confuse her own identity with her daughter’s. The 
daughter was a teacher, which was an unfulfilled ambition of Mrs. A.’s, and it 
was when her daughter left the home to set up her own household that Mrs. 
A.’s breakdown became acute. The idea of the two households functioning 
seemed inconceivable to Mrs. A.—it had to be one or the other. She main- 
tained that while her daughter was a success, she herself was a complete 
failure. 
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Figure 1 


Mrs. A.’s first drawing (Figure 1) was just a scribble. With bright 
orange crayon, she zig-zagged and scrambled thin jagged lines in the center 
of 9” x 12” manila paper. She then chose a green crayon and enclosed the 
orange mass tightly with a dark jagged rim. She said, as though to herself, 
that her trouble was all closed inside her, and that there can be no help for 
inside trouble. When she had finished this picture she seemed quite spent, so 
I brought the session to a close. 


Our meetings thereafter were regular, and Mrs. A. appeared to enjoy 
them. Her anxiety decreased steadily; after three or four sessions she was 
able to choose her materials and complete her drawings without weeping or 
showing undue signs of fear. She herself commented on this change with 
satisfaction. As her mood changed, her art products progressed from scribbles 
like those of a young child to drawings showing organization and thought. 
Houses and trees were frequently the theme of her later work. Once, after 
talking for a long time about a recent visit with her daughter, she drew a tree 
in full leaf, then a tree-stump nearby. “The tree is my daughter and this [the 
stump] is me. I am no use to any one,” she said. 


Two weeks before I was to leave Tel Hashomer, I told Mrs. A. about my 
approaching departure; although I saw her three more times, this was the last 
session in which she produced a picture (Figure 2). It was carefully drawn in 
pencil and then colored. Green predominated in this landscape, while the 
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roof of the house was orange, as brilliant as she could make it. Thus the last 
art product flaunted openly the orange that in her first drawing she had used 
timidly and enclosed in a deep green frame. 


Although the last sessions were not as tense as our first meetings, they 
were anxious ones. In our next-to-last hour she used her hands only to tear a 
flower to pieces as we talked. The last session provided more dramatic evi- 
dence about the significance art work had acquired for Mrs. A. She sent word 
that she was not well enough to come to my office, so I went to her room, 
bringing a couple of flowers for her. I found her sitting miserably on the side 
of her bed with her hands rigidly extended in front of her, quite unable to 
move them. I surmised that this condition had been caused by the termina- 
tion of the art therapy sessions, together with having allowed herself to ex- 
press some of her problems. This had evidently been more than she could 
bear. Her psychotherapist agreed with my interpretation, and concluded from 
Mrs. A.’s strong positive and negative reactions that she could derive great 
benefit from the use of art therapy. 


At the final staff meeting Dr. Kuitchar and his staff expressed such great 
interest that I was happy to leave the patients’ paintings with them for further 
use in diagnosis and treatment. 


EDYTHE POLSBY 
Washington, D. C. 


Figure 2 
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PAINTING IN THE TREATMENT OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT 


Art work has proved useful to chronic patients in the mental hospital at 
Bela, Bulgaria. Typical is the case of a 57-year-old paranoid schizophrenic 
woman who had been in the hospital for more than 20 years. Her most dis- 
tressing symptom was the delusion of being bitten throughout the night by lice 
with human heads. She also had auditory hallucinations, suffered from chronic 
constipation, and had eczema on her hands. She was withdrawn, and spent 
most of her time in bed. 


Members of the staff observed that this woman often drew with sticks in 
sandy spots on the hospital grounds, that she painted signs and ornaments on 
her legs, and hoarded bread from which she modelled bizarre little figures. 
She was therefore invited to draw and paint in the hospital’s studio, where she 
soon began to concentrate on picture-making for many hours at a time, gradu- 
ally improving her technical skill. Certain themes appeared repeatedly: the 
delusional insects which tortured her at night (Figure 1); other fantastic 
beings half human, half animal; “ghost ships” reminiscent of her childhood by 
the sea; and female figures with elaborately styled hair and other adornments. 
For symbolic reasons, certain colors were preferred, others avoided. Style as 
well as subject matter was typically schizophrenic. 


The patient’s work in the studio gradually brought about some improve- 
ment in her condition. During art sessions she was free of auditory hallucina- 
tions and talked more freely with members of the hospital staff. Only as she 


Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


began explaining her paintings did the staff begin to understand the nature of 
her delusional world. She also began to have more contact with other patients 
and to spend less time in bed. Her delusional system itself was not, however, 
modified, nor did it lose its reality for her. 


Recently she has become much more relaxed, and works in the studio 
every day. Her latest painting, at the time of writing, was named by the 
patient herself “The World and My Illness” (Figure 2). The female insect- 
figure in the center represents the illness, now isolated by the surrounding 
circle, while the flowers stand for the world and life outside the hospital. 


AL. MARINOW, M.D. 
Bela, Bulgaria 
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NEWS... 


Two workshop sessions dealing with ‘Creativity in the Adolescent” 
took place in Los Angeles at the annual meeting of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association in March. Harold H. Anderson, Ph.D., Michigan State Uni- 
versity, served as chairman, and resource participants were Benson R. Snyder, 
M.D., and Lora W. Heims, Ph.D., both from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; J. P. Guilford, Ph.D., University of Southern California; and 
Frederick J. Hacker, M.D., Hacker Psychiatric Clinic, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. Anderson stressed the importance of creativity as process, less ob- 
vious than the created product, but crucial because “the process is the essence 
of life itself.” Small children, he observed, strive eagerly to explore the world 
of adults. Parents spend the first ten years trying to restrict this exploration, 
and the second decade “trying to rekindle the spark which they have so 
successfully extinguished.” 


Drs. Snyder and Heims reported on research concerned with creativity in 
engineering and mathematics. Using as subjects gifted students and faculty 
members of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, they are investigating 
environmental and personal factors affecting creative performance and moti- 
vation. Their project includes a comparison of the late adolescent period of 
life as described retrospectively by creative faculty members with that of 
creative students who are currently ending adolescence. 


Fluency, flexibility, and originality have been isolated by Dr. Guilford as 
the outstanding traits of the creative person, and these, he finds, are subject 
to investigation by psychometric methods. Among other factors determining 
creative output are motivation, temperament, and choice of direction. 


According to Dr. Hacker, “Attempts at simple definition of creativity as 
process or product or both, describe rather than solve difficulties.” He was 
less convinced than the other panelists that creativity can be measured by 
psychological means. Children and psychotics cannot, he said, be considered 
truly creative, since they are incapable of the complex functions essential to 
the complete creative process. However, there are childish and defiant ele- 
ments contained in the creative intent, and although much gratification can be 
derived from creative work, delays, denials and anxiety sometimes stimulate 
creative effort. 

Edythe Polsby, art therapist, who was a workshop member, comments 
as follows: “Preliminary abstracts by panel members posed such questions 
as: Can creativity be measured, and if so, how? What is the creative person 
like intellectually and emotionally? How do we judge creativity in the finished 
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product? How does one differentiate between creativity and pathology? How 
do environment and training affect creative output? 

“Discussion frequently strayed from these questions. No definite answers 
were revealed, but many stimulating ideas were presented. The workshop 
made me aware of the enormous work yet to be done in the field of discovering 
and measuring creativity. I hope that the American Othopsychiatric Associ- 
ation will continue to encourage research in this important area, and that next 
time art educators and practising artists will be invited to serve with the 
psychological and medical experts on the panel.” 


A discussion of art programs for the academically retarded student 
took place in New York at the 1962 Eastern Arts Association Convention in 
April. Dr. Blanche Jefferson, assistant professor of art: education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, was consultant to a panel consisting of Myer Site, 
art teacher, Baltimore Public Schools, and Dr. James Crawford, chairman of 
the Art Department at State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. Edith 
Kramer, artist, art therapist, and instructor at the New School for Social 
Research, was chairman. 

Dr. Jefferson questioned the value of segregating academically retarded 
students, pointing out that academic retardation may spring from many causes. 
Art programs for all children should be based on the principles of free, 
creative expression. Minor adaptations will be made by the teacher who 
recognizes the needs and limitations of children with special problems. Good 
training in art education is essential for teachers of the retarded. 

Mr. Site described how, through loving patience, understanding and 
respect, it is possible to elicit spontaneous imagery expressive of children’s 
deep personal concerns. Eloquent testimony to his success with slow learners, 
many of whom are emotionally disturbed, was provided by a small exhibition 
of work by his students at the Robert E. Lee Junior High School. Captions 
consisted of the children’s own explanations of their pictures. 

An experiment designed to test the creative potential of mental defectives 
was reported by Dr. Crawford. At Laurel State Village, Pennsylvania, one 
group of girls was taught art by directive, one by creative methods. Psycho- 
logical tests showed that a more realistic concept of self resulted from the 
creative art experience, while the self concepts of the directed group remained 
unchanged. The test results agreed with the impressions of independent exam- 
iners who studied the children’s art products. The girls resisted creative work 
at the beginning, but their enthusiasm grew during the experiment. The 
directed group was more docile’ at the start, but came to hate the sessions 
before the experiment ended. 

Discussion from the floor centered on the problem of getting school 
administrators, classroom teachers and parents to understand the value of 
creative art programs. 
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An orientation session on art therapy was held for the Public School 
Volunteers of Washington, D. C., in May. Elinor Ulman, editor, Bulletin of 
Art Therapy, member of the faculty, Washington School of Psychiatry, and 
art therapist, D. C. General Hospital, spoke on the general nature of the field 
and the problems of getting training. Hanna Yaxa Kwiatkowska, who is in 
charge of the art therapy program at the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, told about the broader implications of her work with 
family groups where one member is a hospitalized schizophrenic patient. The 
development and needs of an art program in a special public school were 
described by Patricia Giles, art teacher at Boys’ Junior-Senior High School, 
whose students are emotionally disturbed boys. 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg, the Public School 
Volunteers, affiliated with the Urban Service Corps of the District of Colum- 
bia, seek to prevent school drop-outs by assisting with remedial education. 
Mrs. Goldberg, herself an artist, expresses the hope that “while helping others, 
the volunteer may also find a direction for her own further development, 
either by going on to professional study or by continuing volunteer work 
under professional supervision in an area that is meaningful and satisfying.” 
Other orientation sessions have dealt with remedial reading, counselling, and 
the cultural enrichment programs of after-school clubs. Training sessions are 
planned for the fall. 


Rudolf Steiner Exhibitions will hold its second annual workshop seminar, 
“The Arts, Education and Modern Life,” at the Stockbridge School. Inter- 
laken, Massachusetts, August 19-September 1. 1962. Maulsby Kimball will 
deliver the ovening lecture, “Significant Trends in the Arts and Education,” 
introducing a program where exverts in such diverse fields as painting, mathe- 
matics, eurhvthmy, poetry, music. architecture, education, and astronomy will 
sneak and conduct workshons. In addition to an international collection of 
children’s art work from the Rudolf Steiner-Waldorf Schools. exhibitions 
featuring naintings by adults, organic architecture, and creative toys will be 
shown. The aim of the conference is to “further transformations that are 
emerging in the arts, in education and in humanity as a whole.” 

Further information may be obtained from 25 Pershing Road, Englewood, 
New Jersey. 


A panel discussion of “Children’s Art at Home, at School, and in the 
Clinic” took place at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland in May. 
The program was sponsored by the hospital’s Harriet Lane Clinic, and Essex 
Community College, Essex, Maryland. Dr. James Hymes, Professor of Early 
Childhood Education, University of Maryland, acted as moderator. Panel 
members were Dr. Eli Breger, Department of Child Psychiatry, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital; Bennard Perlman, Art Department, Baltimore Junior College 
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and Essex Community College; and Stanley Pollak, Art Department, Towson 
State Teachers College. 


A showing of the International Travelling Exhibition of Children’s Art, 
circulated by the Rudolf Steiner Arts Foundation, was held concurrently. 
The exhibit illustrates methods developed at the Rudolf Steiner-Waldorf 
Schools, where “the teacher undertakes responsibility for enriching and trans- 
forming the quality of experience and creativity of the child.” According to 
the exhibition’s sponsors, “this is an important step beyond spontaneity and 
free expression, and furnishes the gradual maturing. of self-direction and 
freedom . . . Today the child is given the maximum of ‘freedom’ from his 
earliest years—yet never has there been an urge to conformity equal to that 
of today.” 


An exhibit “The Schizophrenic Patient, His Parents and Siblings: 
Observations Through Family Art Therapy” was shown at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychiatric Association in Toronto, May 1962. 
Original excerpts of recorded comments and associations by the family groups 
accompanied the pictures, which demonstrated similarities in patterns of 
thinking and perceiving among different family members only one of whom 
is overtly schizophrenic. The exhibit was prepared at the National Institute 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland, by Hanna Yaxa Kwiatkowska, Art 
Therapist, and Drs. Lyman C. Wynne and Juliana Day. Paintings were 
chosen to illustrate their finding that characteristics such as fragmented think- 
ing, blurred perception of reality, and over-organized, paranoid thinking are 
often evidenced more clearly in the art productions than in other transactions. 
The exhibit also showed how families communicate through this non-verbal 


form, which permits them to express, recognize, and accept feelings otherwise 
denied. 


New developments in the art program of Boys’ Junior-Senior High 
School, Washington, D. C., were demonstrated in a one-day exhibit held at 
the school building in May. The spontaneous graciousness and shy pride of 
the boys, as they greeted visitors and willingly discussed their own work, spoke 
eloquently of the important place art expression has come to hold in their 
lives. The school accepts only boys of average or better academic potential 
whose emotional problems have made it impossible for them to function 
elsewhere in the public school system. Dr. Delbert Johnson, consulting 
psychiatrist, observes that many of.these children, whose behavior causes them 
to be labelled as rough and tough, can be brought into the school program 
through art before they are able to take part in activities usually considered 
more manly. One talented boy avoided being placed in an institution only by 
painting, remaining unable to tolerate even the other remedial classes of the 
school. 
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Patricia Giles, who started teaching art at Boys’ in September 1961, 
introduced such challenging new media as oil painting, direct carving, and 
the casting of clay models in plaster, to the already established program of 
tempera painting, ceramics, and block printing. With courage, patience, and 
flexibility, she tolerated violence and disorder, laziness and indifference, never 
losing sight of her goal: the expression of real feeling, whether painful, horri- 
fying, happy, or beautiful, in artistic form. At first only two boys took serious 
part in the work, but now most of the 50 students (some of whom attend 
school only sporadically) display genuine interest. Mrs. Giles was herself 
surprised at the hard work the boys put into preparing the exhibit, mounting 
pictures and writing their own explanatory captions. After it was over, she 
had another surprise: the students voluntarily cleaned up the art room (which 
had been closed to visitors) so well that for weeks she couldn’t find anything. 

The exhibition helped to bring about another innovation: the setting aside 
of a room to serve as a combination art gallery and library, where students 
can withdraw for quiet contemplation of their own and others’ work. In 
displaying their year’s achievement the boys gained new respect, among 
themselves and from others, both from outside the school and within it. The 
story of the exhibition became the subject of a number of themes written in 
the English class, whose teacher reported that one boy stated “It was not only 
good for the boys but for the faculty too.” 

Art work by retarded children and adults, produced under the direc- 
tion of John H. Fontaine at the Joseph H. Ladd School, Exeter, Rhode Island, 
was displayed at the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, in April and May. Public interest in the exhibition, first of its kind to be 
shown in a New England museum, prompted its being continued four weeks 
after the originally scheduled closing date. 

Of the 300 who work in art at the school, 75 percent cannot communicate 
verbally; this may help to account for the fact that most of the work is 
abstract. The students’ I.Q.’s range from less than 30 to 75 and their ages 
from 5 to 50. The quality of some of their work points to our limited 
knowledge about the relationship between intelligence and artistic ability. 


Classes average 15 students, who first come with an ingrained expectation 
of failure. Gradually, in an accepting atmosphere, self-consciousness and fear 
are replaced by a sense of pride in achievement. Through the art classes many 
experience for the first time the approval they so desperately need. 


A traveling exhibit selected from the Providence showing is available. 
Plans have been made for its display at Bennington College, Tulane Univer- 
sity, and elsewhere. 

Paintings by students of the Red Hill School, England, were exhib- 
ited at the Cooling Galleries, London, early this year. Proceeds from sale of 
the pictures provided more materials for remedial art. 
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Psychotherapist Otto Shaw, headmaster, considers art very important in 
psychiatric treatment of the highly intelligent maladjusted boys 12 to 19 
years old who make up the school’s student body. All are encouraged to 
paint, but in the school’s 28-year history only one boy has gone on to become 
an artist. About half of Red Hill’s graduates enter universities, and only 
15 percent fail to make substantial progress toward emotional maturity. 


Hilton Cooling, gallery director, characterized the Red Hill paintings as 
“lacking the freshness of some children’s art, more mature and self-conscious. 
Even the bad pictures often have an arresting power, and some of the works 
have real artistic feeling.” 


The International Paralyzed Artists Exhibit, first held in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, in the spring of 1960, has since toured America and is still traveling. 
The exhibitors have one thing in common: all have lost the use of their hands. 
Most of the artists work with brushes held in teeth or toes, or with brushes 
attached to headbands. Many have devised mouthsticks and other ingenious 
tools for holding brushes or palette knives. Some use chisels held in the 
mouth for work on lino blocks. Some operate knitting machines with a tool 
manipulated by mouth. Most of the paintings, cartoons, collages, and other 
art works are small because of the limitations of mouthstick painting. 


The exhibit is sponsored by the Toomey J. GAZETTE, published “by, 
for, and about respiratory polios” and founded by Mrs. Sue Williams, a polio 
patient, and Mrs. Gini Laurie, a volunteer worker at Cleveland City Hospital 
who had lost two sisters and one brother through polio. The editorial staff 
and correspondents are all victims of crippling diseases or accidents. 


The exchange of ideas encouraged by the magazine led to a pooling of art 
by paralyzed artists around the world. Watercolors from Finland; oils depict- 
ing the ballet by a former ballerina who studied and danced with the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet in England; rugs from Sweden; landscapes of Nairobi, British 
East Africa—all indicated the widespread interest in art as a means of expres- 
sion by the handicapped. Added to the many art productions by American 
“respos” (respiratory polios), these gave an international flavor to the 400 
works on display at the first exhibit. Artists from eight foreign countries and 
19 states were included. 


The artists are the recipients of all money realized from the sale of their 
work, and the success of the traveling exhibit has been very heartening. 
Although the exhibit is constantly changing as works are sold and new works 
are added, it is still being made available to interested groups. Exhibitors are 
asked to pay freight charges. For further information, write to Mrs. Gini 
Laurie, managing editor of the Toomey J. GAZETTE, Box 149, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 
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Winners of the annual art contest sponsored by the Police Athletic 
League in New York City exhibited their paintings at the Museum of the 
City of New York this winter. The contest, first held in 1959, grew out of 
painting classes offered by the League as part of its cultural and athletic 
program for young people. Local art schools and civic groups award the 
contest winners scholarships for further study in Saturday classes conducted 
in city museums and art schools. Judges for the 1961 contest, “This Is My 
City,” were John Canaday, art editor of the New York Times, and Louise 
Condit of the Metropolitan’s Junior Museum. 


Margaret Naumburg will teach a course “Art Education and Person- 
ality” at New York University starting July 3. Graduate students in art 
education and other disciplines will be ottered the opportunity to learn about 
dynamic psychology, and the role of the unconscious in personality develop- 
ment as it relates to creative art expression. 


Miss Naumburg’s fall semester program includes two new courses, “Grad- 
uate Projects in Art Education Research,” and “Workshop in Analytically 
Oriented Art Therapy.” The latter is part of the University’s program for 
postdoctoral study and research in psychology. 


Organization of the Brazilian Association of Occupational Therapists 
occurred ten years after the nation’s first training course in occupational 
therapy was instituted. Now in its third year, the Association was founded by 
a committee of therapists, artists, recreation workers, and educators under the 
leadership of its current president, Eunice Pourchet. A second annual Bulle- 
tin was distributed from headquarters at Rua Santa Cristina, 144/304, Rio de 
Janeiro in December 1961. 


Slides of paintings and sculptures made by children between the 
ages of 8 and 15, with a taped commentary by Joachim H. Themal, can be 
obtained through the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 
Mr. Thermal conducts an art program at the Pleasantville Cottage School of 
the Jewish Child Care Association of New York, where he bases his work 
on the premise that “the more emotion is poured into a painting or a lump of 
clay, the greater both the therapeutic value of the work and its artistic merit.” 


Sponsors of the second Children’s Art Month, March 1962, report that 
its observance enhanced appreciation and understanding of art programs for 
young people in all 50 states and some foreign countries. The Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute invites news of experiences and suggestions for 
improving Children’s Art Month for March 1963. Statements by well- 
known people about children and art, and anecdotes about what children 
themselves have to say about their work will be useful as publicity. Material 
should be sent to the Institute at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CREATIVITY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL HEALTH. Edited by MicuHaEL F. ANDREWS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse University Press, 1961. 


Reviewed by Harriet Tyson Voegeli, Book Editor, Bulletin of Art Therapy. 


This symposium, representing contributions to a Conference on Creative 
Arts Education at Syracuse University in 1960, is a grab-bag of articles pre- 
sented at that conference. The aim of this interdisciplinary effort was to 
“challenge the assumption that creativity is an impractical and unimportant 
luxury.” Dr. Michael Andrews, professor of art and education at Syracuse 
writes, “It would thus appear that creativity stems from well being,” and most 
of the contributors see art as a function of health. Creative activity is “justi- 
fied” by demonstrating its relationship to the self-actualization of the indi- 
vidual personality. Hate, selfishness, prejudice and despair are either not dealt 
with at all or else they are seen as having no relevance to self-realization or 
high artistic expression. For those of us who think that creative activity does 
not necessarily stand in direct relation either to good or to poor mental health, 
it is interesting that this assertion persists. 


Those contributors who are most concerned with the pedagogical aspects 
of creativity, that is—what is it and how do we help people realize it—are 
understandably concerned with the nature of the creative process. There are 
a good many theoretical formulations which deal with this baffling problem, 
and each time we press the bar, we seem only to get a pellet or two, like a rat 
in a problem box. 


Pitirim Sorokin, (director of the Harvard Research Center in Creative 
Altruism) in “General Theory of Creativity.” advances the notion that it is the 
“superconscious,” not the unconscious or the nreconscious. which is the well- 
soring of hichlyv creative activity. It is in the blending of the sensorv. the 
rational, and the “sunersensory-superrational” that the creative act is born. 
The evo is transcended bv the suverconscious. This gift is siven to onlv a few 
of us, he says, and then not all the time. It comes in a flash of enlishtenment, 
an intuition. an inspiration. Dr. Sorokin dismisses Freud. June. von Hartmann 
and Janet in one paragraph by sayine that thev have made a “blunderous 
identification of the suverconscious with the unconscious.” and then claims 
Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha, Moses, Christ and Mohammed to be on his team 
with the suverconscious. The advocates of the unconscious and preconscious 
also talk about this intuitional quality and its suddenness, and this aspect of 
creative ideation has been reported by highly creative people in all fields of 
endeavor. But this reviewer wonders why this label controversy is necessary. 
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When we know so little about the levels of consciousness, why must we fix a 
discrete point from which this wonderful thing is said to begin? It is as though 
we had to put our hand on the generator to assure ourselves that the car motor 
is still running. 

Dr. Ralph Ojemann, professor in the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, deals more directly than anyone in the book with the relationship be- 
tween creativity and mental health. The two are not compatible, he says, 
within the context of our culture. It is not that genius and neuroticism are 
necessary to each other, but that the highly creative person, because of his 
giftedness, meets with more conflicts, resentments and deprivations than are 
manageable. Such people are less conforming and given to drives and needs 
which differ in quality and intensity from those around them. Dr. Ojemann 
argues that if behavior were seen less judgmentally than is the custom in our 
culture, and if people could be taught an appreciation of the wide differences 
in human abilities and behaviors, those among us who are creators and inno- 
vators could at least lead more tolerable and productive lives. 


The Preventive Psychiatry Research Program at the University of Iowa 
has yielded evidence that a child can be taught this more causal orientation 
toward his social environment, and that teachers can be taught to be sensitive 
to the forces motivating various reactions in children. “Children in our exveri- 
mental groups revealed more ability to react logically to ambiguous situations, 
and they tended to do so with less anxiety.” 


If this research (Muuss. Rolf E.. Child Develonment, Vol. 31. 1960) is 
as impressive as it sounds, then it would be useful to have some cross-cultural 
studies with societies that are not so iudomental as ours with resvect to their 
creative contributions and the lives of their creative members. We also hope 
for some longitudinal studies on the children in this project to find out if they 
are more healthy and/or creative in later life. 

Several of the contributors to this collection believe that everybody, in 
varying degrees, is creative, and that if we only understood this force better, 
we could find a way to unearth all these treasures. Dr. Louis A. Fliegler, a 
svecialist in the education of excentional children. Dr. Clark Moustakas. a 
nsvchologist on the faculty of the Merill Palmer School in Detroit. and Dr. 
Ordway Tead, vice-president of Harper & Brothers seem to be members of 
the “everybody is creative” school. which believes that the houswife. the 
businessman, and the garbage collector can join the club. They are willing to 
say that the clever homemaker who has a sift for arranging objects on the 
table or a flair for inventive cookery is creative, but seem unwilling to grapple 
with the mediocre art show at the community center or a local theater effort. 
Either the word “creative” has lost its meaning through indiscriminate use, or 
else the issue of whether or not everybody is created equal is being side- 
stepped. 
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Viktor Lowenfeld was a man who said that everyone is a potential creator, 
but more as an expression of faith than as a statement of fact. His paper in 
this volume (read at the symposium by a colleague due to Lowenfeld’s death 
in May, 1960) says, “The degree to which we try to unfold the creative 
potential in everyone, regardless of his status and capabilities, to me, is a 
gauge of the ethics of a society.” In “Basic Aspects of Creative Teaching,” 
he sketches the outlines for the nurturing of perceptual sensitivity, as well as 
esthetic, emotional and intellectual sensitivity in art. The effectiveness of 
Dr. Lowenfeld as teacher, author and pioneer in art education is reflected in 
his serious and gentle style and in his broad understanding of the relationship 
between the mind and creative activity. 

Dr. Ross L. Mooney, Professor of Education at Ohio State, has written a 
graceful, schematic construction called “Creation and Communication.” Dr. 
Charles Virtue, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Maine, has 
put together a somewhat difficult philosophy of creativity, ad la Whitehead, 
“Creativity and Symbolism.” 

Dr. Clark Moustakas and G. Arnold Cronk, M.D., are both concerned 
with the detrimental effects of conformity and the fear of failure upon creative 
life, but both generate more heat than light upon the problem of reconciling 
the demands of society with the need for a truthful personal existence. 

It can be noted that neither a psychiatrist nor an artist was included in 
the panel. 


DESSINS ET PEINTURES DES ALIENES. By IRENE JAKAB. Artistic advisor: 
FRANCOIS MARTYN. Budapest: Maison d’Edition de l’Académie des Sciences de Hongrie, 
1956. (In French.) 


Reviewed by Edith Kramer, Art Therapist, Leake and Watts Children’s Home, and 
Instructor, New School for Social Research, New York City. 


Dr. Jakab has studied approximately 2000 drawings and paintings made 
by patients at the Clinique des Maladies Nerveuses et Mentales de Pécs 
between 1918 and 1954. The major part of her report consists of 15 case 
histories with illustrations. Information about the patients is meagre. A 
diagnosis is given; symptoms leading to hospitalization, and manifest behavior 
at the hospital, are described; little is said about treatment. Electroshock, 
lobotomy, and drug therapy are occasionally mentioned, but there is no 
reference whatever to psychotherapy. 

Art activities seem to have occurred informally and sporadically, but the 
patients evidently had ample opportunity to draw and paint. Doctors and 
other personnel took a friendly interest in the patients’ art and encouraged 
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them to comment on it. Records include these comments and describe pa- 
tients’ behavior during art activities. It seems that no further use was made of 
the material, either in treatment or in the understanding of the patients’ 
delusions and symptoms. 


The author has set herself a limited goal: To establish certain character- 
istic qualities of the art of the insane by comparing it with art in general; with 
certain tendencies in modern art, particularly surrealism; with children’s art; 
and with the art of primitive peoples. She arrives at the following conclusions: 
The work of some mental patients attains certain qualities that belong to art. 
Because the patient is driven to express himself, his work often has power, 
directness, and originality in spite of his lack of skill and training. However, 
other qualities that belong to all art are diminished or destroyed by insanity. 
There is no conscious attempt at composition, and work tends to be frag- 
mented and disorganized. The work is impoverished by rigidity and repeti- 
tion, color and line lack modulation, and subject matter is limited and repe- 
titious. The representation of space and of the proportions of the human 
body is infantile even when the patient has had formal art training. 


The resemblance of the art of the insane to surrealist art is only a superficial 
one. The surrealist artist deliberately uses images and symbols that belong 
to the archaic mind, while mental patients have no critical awareness of the 
bizarre quality of the delusions and private symbols which they project in 
their art. The qualities common to insane art, the art of children, and primi- 
tive art, are due to the patient’s regression. Children’s art, however, is never 
as rigid or as repetitious as is the art of the insane, nor is its meaning incom- 
prehensible to others. Primitive art is often repetitious and filled with sym- 
bolism that may be incomprehensible to the outsider, but the symbols are not 
private; they are the cultural property of a group. 


The author finds that the art of the insane has distinct and universal 
qualities that are conditioned by the state of mental illness, and are not influ- 
enced by the style of art practiced in the patient’s environment. She describes 
the characteristics of schizophrenic art and manic-depressive art with great 
accuracy. 


Dr. Jakab fulfills the task which she has set herself. In view of the limi- 
tations of her material she was wise not to attempt more than description and 
classification. She brings order and sense to material which has led others 
into fantasy and conjecture. She also suggests that the art of mental patients 
has value for diagnosis and prognosis, that it may become a means of commu- 
nication where verbal communication fails, and may lead to better under- 
standing of the patient’s inner world. Art activities may help to make the 
patient more contented and more amenable to treatment. Although the author 
enumerates these ideas, she does not suggest how they can be implemented. 
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Those with practical experience in the field will find nothing new in Dr. 
Jakab’s book. Collecting and ordering of material has been an important first 
step in the study of the art of the insane, but it no longer gives us new insights. 
We have to investigate the dynamic processes that shape the art of the 
mentally disturbed and of the normal artist. We hope to gain understanding 
of the patient’s symptomatic behaviour through his art. We ask how 
patients’ art can contribute to diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. Answers 
to such questions will be found through coordinated research in psychology, 
psychotherapy, art therapy, and other disciplines. We look forward to books 
that offer a more dynamic approach to the mentally ill and their art. 
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